THE. VOIGCE.FROM THE FIELD 


MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER 


Dedicated to the National Burying Ground at Gettysburg on 
the occasion of the Liftieth Anniversary of the battle 


CROSS the field in silent files they sleep, > 


With none to rout their ranks while death doth 


keep 
His watch relentless o’er the nameless heap 

Of unknown men beneath the numbered stones. 
More orderly are they than when they marched 
In broken regiments the sun had parched 
And powder-torn, across the fields, fire-arched, 

And from their silence now rise up loud tones 
Which speak to all that breathe, a new command 
Whose voice shall ring through all the peaceful land: 
““Be strong! keep brave thy heart and clean thy hand 

To right with promptness all the wrongs that rise 

To hide the Godhead’s face from brother’s eyes. 
Rear up in love the Nation’s life we bore! 

Be strong, be strong till wrong shall be no more! ”’ 
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HE sanitarians won this time at Gettysburg. 
Only nine old soldiers in all died in camp ~ 
against an estimate of ten each. day. Pure 
water, pure food, cleanliness, prompt medical 
service reduce veteran, as they do infant, mor- 
tality. P. 491. 


H oME RULE. for. cities is. the cry of social 
and civic bodies rallying against Governor 

’ Dunne’s failure to keep the hands. of Illinois leg- 
islators off Chicago’s affairs. A million and a 
half brand new votes for women brings a big and 
interesting factor into ‘the next muiticipal “elec 
tion. The Pennsylvania Railroad scorched its 
fingers in trying to build a terminal out of focus 
with the Chicago City Plan—these are some of 
the points in Professor Taylor’s review of a 

tense legislative year. P. 499. 


EYEN the orphans of Georgia will be pro- 

tected some day by child labor laws. Big 
progress has been made all over the South, 
notably in Florida. There Dr. McKelway, most 
persuasive of benevolent lobbyists, was spokes- 
man for the growing southern sentiment against 
a twelve-year-old’s right to work at night whe- 
‘ther his mother will let him or no. Pp. 493, 497. 


CORE one for the Progressive Party in Con- 

gress. It has gone a-pioneering in intro- 

ducing a bill calling for a general federal inquiry 
into social insurance. 


U P TO. the night of July 5, reports showed 

that 25 had been killed and 1,032 injured 
on the Fourth of July—figures almost identical 
with those of ‘last year which were 25 and 1,043. 
Five years ago they were thrice as high. This 
year Springfield, Mass., Indianapolis, Ind., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.,.and Washington, D. C., as well 
as Cleveland, can boast that no one was either 
killed or injured. Cities without restrictive ordi- 
nances, like Bridgeport, Conn., and Detroit, 
Mich., continue to report casualties up to their 
best tetanus records. 


RALLYING round the white slave. P. 507. 


VARIOUS kind critics (we’re embarrassed to 

tell how. many) remind us that the city, 
not the state of New York, will have to legis- 
late to provide for payment of wages to “the 
families of deserters, for the bill mentioned in 
the June 28 issue of THE SURVEY was vetoed by 
Governor Sulzer on the ground that it was a 
matter for home action. An ordinance to similar 
effect is now before the Board of Aldermen. 
Its sponsor, Alderman Ralph Folks, does not ex- 
pect it to pass during the summer: Calculated 
on the average number of deserters sent to “the 
island,” the city’s bill for wages at 50. cents a 
day would be $15,000 a month. 


EVEN the referendum cuts both ways. The 

California women who lobbied the abate- 
ment and injunction act through the Legislature 
must fight it out at the polls. A petition for a 
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referendum secured enough signatures to put it 
to a vote of the people—and the San Francisco 


“red light’ district stays open until after the | 


Panama Fair. 
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spector nineteen lives were lost.” P. 493. 
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TAPS FOR NINE 
_ AT GETTYSBURG 


Quite as significant as the preaching of peace 
through bringing together under both flags the 
veterans on each side of a bitter war between 
brothers was the progress in military sanitation 
and nursing which the Gettysburg reunion 

showed. 

Over 50,000 men whose ages were said to run 

from 61 to as high as 112, their frail old lives 
ready to be snuffed out like a candle—a number 
are rumored to have died on the way—spent 
from one to seven days. under a blazing July 
sun, sleeping, most of them, in tents: As high 
as a thousand fatalities were provided for by 
the authorities who undertook this daring second 
: Gettysburg. A thousand coffins were on hand. 
But even in this atmosphere of expected death, 
added to heat and a long journey, sanitation 
was so perfect and such constant care was taken 
of the old men’s every need that only nine deaths 
were recorded up to July 5, when the main body 
had left, and a thousand illnesses, many of them 
slight. 
_ On the side of attendance the Boy Scouts and 
the four companies of regulars in whose care 
the camp was put vied with each other in tender- 
ing the veterans personal services that were both 
willing and intelligent. The four hundred Boy 
Scouts detailed to Gettysburg have, says the cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, writ- 
ing from the field, “made good with a bang” so 
good that even their scout masters speak of it in 
superlatives. Says this correspondent: 


“The boys are everywhere, all over the camp, 
meeting every train, carrying valises of the 
veterans, fetching them blankets and mess kits, 
showing them how to get from point to point.” 

No veteran had to lift his hand; his wants 
were anticipated and the danger of illness from 

over exhaustion and discomfort was reduced to 
a minimum. 

On the health side, the chief quartermaster, 
Major J. E. Normoyle, had his organization so 
minutely perfected that neither a sudden influx 
of guests beyond expectation, not a thousand 
heat prostrations in a day, were beyond his 
power to meet. Says the Post correspondent: 

“The whole organization of this camp is a 
‘scientific achievement that is a better recom- 
mendation of the army of to-day than any marble 
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monument. It represents the last word in mili- 
tary engineering and sanitary precaution. A 
city big enough to house 50,000 people has been 
put up here almost at a moment’s notice, 
equipped with every necessity of civilized life. 
Running water at high pressure is piped to every 
street. Telephone lines have been strung con- 
necting up the different divisions; cook shacks 
are stationed at frequent intervals; drainage 
trenches have been dug in every direction ; lights 
have been erected, so that there are no dark 
corners; regular army sentinels police the streets 
far more thoroughly than any municipal police; 
bureaus of information have been established. 
An entire network of organization, highly ar- 
ticulated, yet exceedingly simple in composi- 
tion, has been built up, started running, and now 
apparently keeps going with the regularity of 
clockwork.” 


For the care of the sick, seven emergency 
hospitals were provided, some under the care of 
the army, some under the State Department of 
Health. The Red Cross supplied 100 nurses and 
the ambulance service was sufficient to cope with 
1,000 heat prostrations on July 3, the worst day 
in camp. So efficiently, indeed, were these pros- 
trations cared for that at the end-of that day 
the army hospitals, which had the bulk of. all 
cases, reported only 310 patients under care 
from all ailments, the greater number of whom 
had been brought to the hospital before July 3. 

General sanitation was cared for by the State 
Department of Health whose orders were en- 
forced by the state constabulary, which also had 
charge of traffic regulation and general policing. 

General Hunter Liggett, in charge of the 
camp, gave credit for the achievement to Major 
Normoyle and his regulars. 

One of the veterans put it even stronger. “We 
had no camps like this in ’63,” he said. “Why, 
not even a general could keep clean in those 
days.” The army surgeons prepared for the 
worst and actually estimated that there would 
be ten deaths a day. The total of nine for the 
week was less than the average death rate for 
men of the old soldiers’ age. Those who have 
survived for a semi-centennial are undoubtedly 
a picked lot physically, but there was testimony 
to their age and condition in the lost-articles tent 
which collected one hundred crutches, several 
sets of false teeth and a wooden leg. 

Seven of the northern nurses were present. 
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COMMISSION ON 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 


A bill to create a federal commission on social 
insurance has been introduced in the House by 
Representative M. Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania 
as the second measure on the program of the 
Progressive Party. It provides, briefly, for a 
commission of five persons to be appointed by 
the President to inquire into the cost, operation 
and social value of voluntary, mutual, and other 
forms of public and private insurance against 
accident, sickness, invalidity, old age, death, un- 
employment, and other disabilities and hazards 
in the common life of the people, as well as the 
cost, operation and social value of related forms 
of public and private pensions. The commission 
is. empowered to make recommendations in its 
final report concerning the desirability of estab- 
lishing a system of social insurance, and to sub- 
mit drafts of bills to carry out its recommenda- 
tions, 


PROGRAM ON 
PURE BATHS 


Since H. F. J, Porter introduced the subject 
of purifying swimming pools at the first annual 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Promotion of Hygiene and Public Baths last 
year it has occupied no inconsiderable amount 
of space in medical and physical culture publi- 
cations. At the second annual meeting of the 
association in Baltimore this year it appeared 
in many of the addresses, including Simon 
Baruch’s presidential address. 

Two speakers, William Royal Stokes, chief of 
the Maryland Bureau of Bacteriology, and Ar- 
thur M. Crane of New York, devoted their whole 
papers to a consideration of the relative value 
of the various means of purifying pools. Mr. 
Crane dwelt especially on the value of refiltra- 
tion. He cited the refiltration of the public bath 
at Bermondsy in London in which the pool water 
remained bacteriologically clear after nine 
months’ refiltration and the Belfast bathing pool 
in which the water is refiltered and reused for 
seventeen months. Among many other exam- 
ples he mentioned the Twenty-third Street Y. M. 
C. A. pool in New York, in which 39,000 gallons 
of water used by 25,000 persons during the week, 
was, after refiltration, of crystal clearness and 
free from pathogenic bacteria. In the Washing- 
ton Heights Y. M. C. A. pool the refiltrated water 
was thirty times more free from bacteria than 
that drawn from the main. The most striking 
result was reported from Amherst College, where 
eighty students used the pool of 75,000 gallons 
capacity every day and at the end of three years’ 
refiltration this water was still bacteriologically 
safe, hypochlorite of lime being used also. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
IN THE PRAIRIE STATE 

Social workers in Illinois view the record of 
the recent legislative session with mingled feel- 
ings of satisfaction and disappointment. Per- |} 
haps the most gratifying result is the passage, | 
after years of agitation and struggle, of a bill 
authorizing the purchase of not less than 1,000 


acres of land and the erection of suitable build- |§ 


ings for an epileptic colony. $500,000 is appro- 
priated for the first expenditure. Medical ser- 
vice at the colony is to be carried on in connec- 
tion with the State Psychopathic Institute, thus |} 
assuring study into the causes and the methods |f 
of preventing epilepsy. 

A wage loan bill was passed providing for the 
organization of societies with a capital of $25,000 
for the purpose of loaning money on salaries in 
amounts not to exceed $250 and at a rate not 
to exceed 3 per cent a month. These societies 
are prohibited from paying more than 6 per cent 
interest on the capital and are expected to com- 
pete with the loan sharks. 

Municipal tuberculosis sanatoria were given 
power to “furnish nurses, instruction, medicine, |} 
attendance and all other aid necessary to effect |f 
a cure.” Under this provision they can now be- | 
gin treatment in the home and carry their in- |} 
struction into the community by means of ex- |} 
hibits and other forms of instruction. 

The nurses registration bill, a measure which 
provides for a three years’ course for nursing |f 
and the fixing of standards of training by the | 
state board, was passed in the face of a great }} 
deal of opposition. The purpose of the bill is 
to protect the registered nurse in the right to 
use the initials R. N. (registered nurse) and to 
guarantee the public that it is getting the service 
it wants. 

The new workman’s compensation act pro- 


vides for an industrial board of three members | 


to be appointed by the governor, one employer, 
one employe and one representative of the gen- 
eral public, to act as a court for the adjustment 
of claims for injuries and death. Its decisions 
are subject to review by the courts. 

A commission was created to investigate into 
the causes and conditions of unemployment. It 
will consist of three employers, three employes 
and three from the general public, and is to re- 
port in two years. 

. A new funds to parents or mothers’ pension 
act was substituted for the law passed two years 
ago. It makes practically all of the conditions 
upon which pensions are granted, with the pres- 
ent method of administration in the Juvenile 
Court, a part of the statute. The new act ex- 
cludes unnaturalized aliens and deserted families. 

Among some of the important measures that 
failed to pass was a bill for birth and death 
registration; a non-support bill drawn by Judge 
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Town of Canton, Massachusetts 


IN ACCOUNT 
WITH 


ECONOMY 


CR. 


By salary of one milk inspector saved 


To closing eighteen school houses because of epidemic of tonsilitis 
attributed to impure milk—school plant idle : ; 
Loss of services of nineteen teachers during closing : 


Time of 702 pupils wasted : 


Losses from business houses closed during endemic ; i 


nurses, tons of disinfectants 


Heartache 


To Balance 


Loss of time of hundreds quarantined during the epidemic . E 
Expense of town authorities during spice ns physicians, 


° 


Economic value of nineteen individuals who died in Henidenitc : 


Article 18 of the Warrant of the Board of Health of the town of conten Mass. 
town meeting for the citizens to read), was published as follows: “... 


(posted: before the Annual 
To see if the town will authorize 


the Board of Health to appoint an Inspector of Milk and appropriate a sum of money for the same,’ 
At the annual town meeting held March 3, 19138, the article was voted down by a motion to aie which 


was carried. Since then—the epidemic! 


Goodnow on the basis of his experience at the 
Court of Domestic Relations; a bill giving better 
control of children between the ages of 14 and 
16 so that they would either have to be employed 
or be in school; a bill to regulate messenger 
service and a bill prohibiting the admission of 
minors to saloons. 

No minimum wage legislation was enacted al- 
though five different bills were introduced. A 
resolution calling for an investigation into the 
question also failed of passage. 

A bill for an eight-hour day for women was 
introduced and amended in the house so as to 
provide for a 54-hour week. The senate, how- 
ever, refused to concur and the bill was lost. 
A bill to exempt canneries from the operation 
of the present ten-hour law was vetoed by the 
governor. 


CHILD LABOR 
IN THE SOUTH 


On another page of this issue will be found 
Dr. McKelway’s account of the first effective 
step taken by Florida for the protection of child 
workers. In her recent presidential address be- 
fore the Southern Conference on Child and 
Woman Labor, Jean M. Gordon gave a clear 
picture of the progress and defects of child labor 
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legislation in the South. Her strictures on 
Florida can be omitted in the expectation that 
the new law, providing as it does not only a 
high age limit but a special child labor inspector 
to make its terms effective, will bring in a new 
era. 

Of the other southern states Miss Gordon 
pointed out that in the four years since the con- 
ference was organized every southern state has 
done something for its women and children, 
Georgia being the last in the South—indeed the 
last state in the Union—to adopt the sixty-hour 
week. This laggard state also illustrates a vic- 
ious practice peculiar to some southern states 
whose child labor laws “out-Herod Herod,” in 
Miss Gordon’s words, in allowing orphans who, 
of all children, should be tenderly cherished by 
the state, to work under the legal age. 

Chief among the defects of child labor legis- 
lation in the South Miss Gordon held to be the 
lack of provision for proper enforcement, which 
makes a travesty of many of the laws. Missis- 
sippi leaves the enforcement of her law to the 
sheriff, the grand juries, the judges of the lower 
courts, to ministers, to teachers, “in fact, to any 
and every body, and-in consequence the law is 
not enforced.” Alabama has a special officer, 
but he is also responsible for all the jails, pris- 
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ons and almshouse, and conditions in these have 
needed so much attention that they have occu- 
pied most of his time. The Missouri law applies 
only to cities of 10,000. Therefore most of her 
large factories, employing hundreds of women 
and children, are on the outskirts of the cities 
and do not come under it. South Carolina has 
but one man to inspect its hundreds of cotton 
mills, to say nothing of other industries, and 
North Carolina and Georgia have not even gone 
through the form of putting inspection laws on 
their statute books. 

Kentucky has so far proved herself the most 
advanced of the southern states by her recent 
appointment of a woman factory inspector. 

“Most of us,” says Miss Gordon with a pessi- 
mism that is pardonable after this showing, 
“seem perfectly contented to write the law into 
the statutes of the state, and then go home feel- 
ing that all is well. I am beginning to doubt if 
the men and women of the South are genuine in 
their demand that the children be allowed ‘to 
enjoy their childhood and receive what is the 
inalienable right of every child, a free day-light 
education, and time for play.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SENATE 
BLOCKS CHILD LABOR BILL 


The various forces which have many times 
prevented the passage of better labor legislation 
in Pennsylvania combined again this year to de- 
feat the child labor bill’ establishing an eight- 
hour day for children under sixteen. Never 
before, however, did these forces meet with such 
determined opposition. 

After two great public hearings in the House 
the bill passed that body by an overwhelming 
vote in practically its original form. When it 
reached the Senate it was referred to a com- 
mittee which for a full month refused even to 
consider it. After a public hearing to which 
2,000 manufacturers went on special trains to 
oppose it, the bill was reported out of committee, 
but so badly mutilated as to cause its sponsors 
to doubt the advisability of its passage. The 
Senate amendments increased the hours for chil- 
dren to ten a day and fifty-four a week and 
several exceptions not now present in Pennsy]l- 
vania’s law were inserted. These included a can- 
nery exemption; exemption for parents to em- 
ploy their own children; and what was branded 
as a particularly objectionable exception, per- 
mitting the making up of time lost on holidays 
or by the “stoppage of machinery.” 

All efforts to bring together the conferees 
from the two houses finally failed and on the 
last night of the session, after five hours of dis- 
cussion, the House reaffirmed its position and 
refused to agree to the bill as amended in the 
Senate. 


1See TH Survey of May 31, 1913, p. 297. 
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DINING ROOM 


City conditions have no place on a country farm. With 
900 acres the buildings at Byberry are still overcrowded. 


This leaves the situation just where it was at 
the beginning of the session. The law limits 
employment in factories of children under four- 
teen to sixty hours a week and ten hours a day. 

The Pennsylvania Child Labor Association 
which carried on an active campaign for the 
House bill will continue to press for more ad- 
vanced legislation. 


PHILADELPHIA PLANS TO 
BREAK UP ‘‘ BLOCKLEY ”’ 


In 1804 when the Philadelphia almshouse 
stood at Spruce and Eleventh streets, it was de- 
scribed in a memorial addressed to the Legisla- 
ture as comprising “a poorhouse; a house tor 
the reception of the aged and infirm whose con- 
dition incapacitates them from earning a sub- 
sistence; an orphan and foundling hospital; a 
ward for lying-in indigent women; apartments 
adapted to the treatment of the insane; work- 
shops for those who are capable of exercising 
every species of industry; an extensive hos- 
pital for poor male and female patients requir- 
ing medical and surgical treatment.” At the same 
time attention was called to the fact that “each 
of these departments has in most cities been 
separated into distinct establishments.” 

The almshouse was then cramped for space 
but it was thirty years before it moved to su- 
burban “Blockley,” across the Schuykill, where 
a farm of 158 acres was secured. The mem- 
bers of the committee which had memorialized 
the Legislature apparently must have passed 
away, for no one developed the idea of classi- 
fication. The new institution was built on the 
congregate plan on a little corner of the big 
farm. There “Blockley” stands today on a tive- 
acre plot enclosed by high walls. The rest of 
the farm has either been given to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania or sold to speculators. 
“Blockley” today almost word by word fits the 
description of its early prototype, except that a 
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“OPEN PLUMBING” 


The beginning of modern methods and the adherence 
- to old at Byberry. 


memorializing committee would now have to add 
“blind,” “epileptic,” “tuberculous,” “idiotic,” 
“feeble-minded,” and various other adjectives, 
if it attempted to classify the 5,500 inmates 
accurately. 

At this juncture in the situation appears a 
new Committee on Municipal Charities with a 
report of 150 pages outlining methods for break- 
ing “Blockley” into its constituent parts with 
appropriate institutions for each. Plans had 
previously been made, however, for two new 
independent institutions and contracts for their 
erection had been awarded. 

These plans were the first step toward break- 
ing up “Blockley,” but the locations selected 
were criticised as being unsuitable. The desire 
to revise the plans brought about the organiza- 
tion of the committee and the advent of Mayor 
Blankenburg’s administration opened the way. 
With some difficulty the committee secured the 
abrogation of one of the contracts. The Home 
for the Feeble Minded, to which the city was 
committed beyond recall, will be established on 
a large farm on the Byberry Tract in the north- 
eastern extremity of the city. 

The committee found a serious confusion be- 
tween city, county, local poor boards and the 
state in the care of dependent children, the in- 
sane, the feeble-minded, and the epileptic, so 
that a clear differentiation of function, it states, 
must be made by the Legislature before the 
city may proceed with a wise and economical 
plan. By enlarging itself into the Public Char- 
ities Association of Pennsylvania, the commit- 
tee has set out to awaken the state and to secure 
a revision of the laws. A firmly entrenched 
system of state subsidies to private charities, 
with meager appropriations to public institutions, 
stands in the way. William B. Buck, who steer- 
ed the Committee on Municipal Charities, will be 
executive secretary of the new state association. 
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In the meantime, Philadelphia has taken stock of 
her public charities and is planning to proceed 
in the development of those functions that must, 
in any event, be continued by the municipality. 


NEWARK HEALTH WORK 
NEEDS REORGANIZATION 


If Newark were located anywhere but under 
the New Jersey eaves of New York city its size 
would be seen in truer perspective. It has over 
350,000 people. In 1910 only St. Louis and San 
Francisco in all the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River were as large as Newark. 

For that reason the recent investigation of 
the Newark Department of Public Health is 
of special importance. Moreover, although so 
near New York, where is to be found so much 
leadership in modern public health work, the 
Newark department has, in recent years, to 
quote the report, “been marking time and giving 
little heed to the recent advances in public 
health science.” 

The investigation was made by the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, at the request of the Newark 
Common Council. Franz Schneider, Jr., sani- 
tarian of the department, spent over six weeks 
in analyzing all phases of Newark public health 
activities and in drafting a detailed report. He 
discusses the health department’s plan of organi- 
zation, the size of its appropriation, the adequacy 
of its scope and purpose, and the efficiency of 
its work. Although the department spends 
$175,000 a year, and is relatively one of the most 
liberally financed departments in the country, 
Mr. Schneider found it a striking example of 
loose organization and neglected opportunities. 

Mr. Schneider’s statement of the conclusions 
to be drawn from the Newark survey throws 
helpful light on the condition of the city’s health 
department and its value to the community. Its 
form of organization, he s2ys, “with a board of 
ten. members directing an executive without 
technical training, is inimical to efficiency and 
progress.” 

In ten branches of health department activity 
the survey has shown that in two, sanitary in- 
spection and laboratory work, the present health 
department furnishes a service which, though 
open to improvement, is fundamentally adequate; 
in four, the dispensary, vital statistics, control 
of communicable diseases and tuberculosis work, 
there 1s emphatic need for reorganization; in 
three others, infant hygiene, health education 
and publicity, and housing study, an adequate 
program is entirely lacking; while in the last, 
milk inspection, a program is only just being 
initiated. 

To remedy the situation, Mr. Schneider points 
out that the most serious single need is a trained 
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and experienced specialist in public health to 
direct the department, replacing the present 
health officer who is hired merely as an execu- 
tive. In this health specialist should be placed 
the responsibility for the policy and methods of 
the department. With such a health officer and 
a small board of carefully selected members to 
safeguard the ordinance-making power and give 
the health officer advice and counsel the depart- 
ment would be, to Mr. Schneider’s idea, in a 
position to attempt effective work. 


WOMEN WORKERS 
IN CONVENTION 

Contemporaneously with the June sessions of 
the Missouri Commission on Women’s Wages 
there was held at St. Louis the convention of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
whose officers were thus in time to supply the 
commission with first-hand information on the 
subject under investigation. Nearly one hun- 
dred representatives were present at the league 
meeting, and delegates and officials were for the 
most part women actually engaged in wage labor 
—garment workers, boot and shoe workers, 
glove workers, stenographers, waitresses, bind- 
ers, suspender workers, journeyman tailors, 
grocery clerks, bookkeepers, hat makers, hat 
trimmers, waist and dress makers, beer bottlers 
and telegraph operators. Each was a specialist 
on some phase of the industrial, educational or 
political interests of her sex. 

A composite picture of the entire convention 
on the human side, says one enthusiast, “would 
show a middle-aged woman with plain strong 
features, maternal tenderness strongly marked, 
balanced by fine intelligence, broad, level brow, 
quick, intelligent eyes, sensitiveness, idealism,— 
all the attributes that are considered essential 
to womanhood and motherhood; pose, and mark- 
ed self-possession, patience, executive ability and 
unswerving purpose. % 

In her address as president of the league, 
Mrs. Raymond Robins of Chicago, recognized 
as the twin industrial facts of the day, the “ever 
increasing number of women entering every 
trade and the successful social uprisings of the 
workers in the sweated industries.” She started 
with a plea for organization: 


“In all these strikes, women and girls have been 
in the majority and unless we equip ourselves 
for definite training in organization work we will 
not be able to hold what has been gained through 
suffering and hardship and imprisonment dur- 
ing the strikes. All of us ‘know that the task 
after a strike is the constructive work of organi- 
zation, and it is idle to think that this work can 
be done without organizers. No group of people 
can hold what they have won in the way of fairer 
conditions except by their courage, initiative and 
vigilance and their trained capacity to stand to- 
gether. The greatest value in the trade agree- 
ment, in arbitration and trade boards, and boards 
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of sanitary control lies in the opportunity given 
for self-government. It is this industrial democ- 
racy—the establishment of self-government in 
the workshops of America—which is the very 
foundation of trade union principles. Many and 
many a time this call to self-government, this 
sense of responsibility towards her condition of 
work is the first awakening of the young girl. 
Unorganized she has to accept conditions as she 
finds them. She loses her job when she asserts 
her fundamental right to have a voice as to the 
conditions under which she works. Self-govern- 
ment is essential to the making of a free. people, 
and self-government in the day’s work can be 
had only by the united action of the workers.” © 


Only second to organization in Mrs. Robins’s 
view comes legislation; hence her belief in the 
importance of the suffrage to the woman wage- 
earner, whose most immediate legislative need at 
the present time, she held, is minimum wage laws, 
supplemented and made effective by legislation 
for industrial education. 

The work of pushing legislation along these 
lines was taken up by the legislative committee 
of the league. This committee will also endeavor 
to introduce into the public schools a special 
course of study to equip boys and girls to enter 


the industrial world with an elementary knowl- q 


edge of the laws which have been enacted for 
their protection, this course to be required of 
those applying for working certificates. 
Following Mrs. Robins’s plea for more and 
better trained organizers, to the education com- 
mittee was assigned the task of establishing a 
training school for women organizers under the 
direction of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, and also the task of conducting cor- 
respondence courses in trade unionism. The 
league will not meet again in convention till 1915. 


A BASEMENT FLOOR 
FOR LODGING HOUSE 


Patrons of the St. Louis municipal lodging- | 


house objected to sleeping during severe winter 
weather on newspapers spread on a granitoid 
floor. Moreover, they are gaining public atten- 
tion by their attempts to secure cots from the 
municipality. The chances are that they will 
succeed, notwithstanding the fact that the may- 
or is being quoted as having said that “maudlin 
sentiment” should be avoided, that all that home- 
less men should expect is to be made a little more 
comfortable, and that cots would quickly become 


infested with vermin unless night shirts were § 


furnished and baths required—a plan which he 
deems impracticable. 

Close to two hundred bleak-looking men sat 
recently in the gallery of the House of Dele- 
gates and silently begged for more considera- 
tion. 
for improved conditions in the improvised lodg- 


ing basement was to send a member to Chicago | 
to learn how that city meets such a situation. | 


But the answer to the delegates’ plea l 
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Probably no social relief has been worked for 
harder in St. Louis than an up-to-date municipal 
lodging-house. Last winter during very cold 
weather, the basement of the deserted Four 
Courts Building was used for lodging homeless 
men. The floor was crowded nightly. It was 
thought ‘that finally the time was ripe, the need 
having been made so public, for securing a 
real municipal lodging-house. Accordingly, at 
the request of the City Council and the Civic 
League, the Municipal Library compiled and 
published “a _pamphlet of thirteen large pages, 
exhaustively describing the situation in all the 
other*cities, and so arguing against St. Louis’ 
inaction. There resulted a bill to create a So- 
cial’ Welfare’ Commission which would bring 
‘relief to many bad conditions. The establish- 
ment’ of a lodging-house was ‘provided for in 
the measure. Soon it was found that the House 
of Delegates was ‘not so eager for such a far- 
reaching bill. After many new bills and amend- 
ments had come and gone, a measure meagerly 
financing the improvement and care of the Four 
Courts basement was passed. Hundred of lodgers 
(more than lodge nightly in the Chicago Muni- 
cipal’ Lodging-house) are sleeping on newspapers 


spread on the granitoid basement floor. The un- 
occupied first floor is of wood. 
Meanwhile, the discussion about cots still 


rages and whether or not two hours’ labor should 
be required before extending the privilege of 
space on a cold’ damp floor. | 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE FLORIDA CHILD LABOR 
CAMPAIGN 


A. J. MCKELWAY 


Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 
or the Southern States 


[Hight years’ work for the child laborer in Florida 
has met with its first success in the Legislature. 
This Florida child labor campaign was directly in 
charge of the author of this article, whose familiarity 
with industrial conditions and skill in presenting the 
claims of working children were responsible for the 
success of the new child labor bill in many critical 
stages.—Kd. ] 

The meeting of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in Jacksonville last March has borne fruit 
in the passage of a child labor law in Florida by 
the Legislature which adjourned June 6. A 
strong State Child Labor Committee of several 
hundred members was organized following the 
meeting. with Dr. J. W. Stagg of Orlando, as 
chairman; Marcus C. Fogg of Jacksonville, sec- 
retary of the Florida Children’s Home Society, 
as secretary, and Mrs. J. W. McGriff, notable 
for her work for women’s clubs, as membership 
secretary. 

The bill was drafted. on the basis of the Uni- 
form Child Labor Law, with some modifications 
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to suit Florida conditions, and was introduced 
early in the session by the speaker-of the House, 
Ion B. Farris and: by the president of the Sen- 
ate, H. J. Drane. 

The only open opposition came from the 
Jacksonville Times-Union, a paper unusually tim- 
id concerning anything that might affect corpo- 
ration interests, and from the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. This latter opposition was 
unexpected as the age limit for the night mes- 
senger service had been put at eighteen instead 
of twenty-one which is the standard in New’ 
York, New Jersey and several other states, and 
ought to be in every ‘state. In a private conver- 
sation Belvidere Brooks, vice-president of the 
Western Union, had expressed himself as in 
favor of the eighteen-year age limit, but the 
state agents of the Western Union took it upon 
themselves to oppose ‘the whole bill as it was 
drawn, issuing a pamphlet.to this effect which 
the state agent of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany also signed. So vigorous was this opposi- 
tion that it seemed to the writer too great to be 
overcome without risk of the whole bill, and a 
substitute measure was prepared on the basis of 
a bill which passed ‘the Florida house four years 
ago. This substitute fixes a*ten-year age limit 
for boys and a sixteen-year age limit for girls in 
the newsboy service, with a twelve-year age limit 
for work in stores and the street trades gener- 
ally, these two sections applying only to cities 
of 6,000 population ,or more. The third section 
prohibits the employment of children in factories, 
workshops, theaters, etc., under fourteen years 
of age anywhere in the state. 

Sixteen years is made the limit for danger- 
ous occupations and processes, eighteen years 
for the night messenger service and twenty-one 
years for employment in places where intoxicat- 
ing liquors are sold. Night work is prohibited 
and the hours for children under sixteen years of 
age are nine a day, fifty-four a week. The gen- 
eral provisions of the Uniform Child Labor Law 
slightly modified prescribe the procedure for 
securing certificates of employment under the 
direction of the school authorities. 

The beginning of legislation in the state for 
industrial safety and health is made by pro- 
visions for safety appliances, sanitation, and 
seats for girls in establishments employing chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. The bill pro- 
vides for a state labor inspector, man or woman, 
whose sole duty is the enforcement of the child 
labor act. The law takes effect next January. 

Representative C. H. B. Floyd of Apalachicola, 
who placed the bill on the privileged calendar 
opposite his name, as the one bill he was allowed 
to bring up in the closing days of the session is 
largely responsible for its»passing the house with- 
out discussion, 56 to 0. By a vote of 27 to 2, it 
had passed the Senate, where it was supported 
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by President Drane and F. M. Hudson, who for 
eight years has championed child labor legisla- 
tion in the Florida Legislature. Representative 
Floyd made a most effective speech in its sup- 
port, saying that the House had been legislating 
for the birds of the air, the beasts of the fields 
and the fish of the sea, in the game and fish 
commission bill just passed, and it was time now 
to do something for the children of Florida. He 
took peculiar pleasure in’ representing Apalachi- 
cola in the advocacy of the bill, he said, as 
Apalachicola has been misrepresented through 
the efforts of its largest oyster packer, John G. 
Ruge, in the defeat of previous bills before the 
Florida Legislature. 

Florida has thus taken her place among the 
progressive states of the nation, and the four 
cotton mill states, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama, with an age limit of 
twelve for factories, are now surrounded by 
southern states with an age limit of fourteen. 
It is to be hoped that the cotton manufacturers, 
who have been recently pleading with the United 
States Senate for greater protection for their in- 
fant industry, will not be allowed much longer to 
lobby successfully against effective laws to pre- 
vent their exploitation of industrious infants. 


NEW YORK PRISONS 


The wrangle over prison management in New 
York state, which continued throughout the Dix 
administration and extended into the turbulent 
regime of Governor Sulzer, gives promise of 
abatement through the appointment of a Com- 
mission on Prison Reform. It is non-political 
and non-partisan in character and is vested with 
authority to order the affairs of penal ad- 
ministration in New York state in such wise 
thatthe new concept of prison discipline can 
find form in the legislation, and the ensuing 
statute law in the administrative policy and 
practice. 

William Church Osborne investigated the sys- 
tem, denounced it, threw out Cornelius Collins 
and was blocked in his more constructive pro- 
gram by the wiles of the political manipulators. 
The uncompleted work was left to Governor 
Sulzer on his assumption of office. Frederick H. 
Mills, who had successfully weathered the storm 
since the days of prison contracts nearly a cycle 
ago, was removed on charges similar to those 
preferred in THE Survey many months before, 
and with him the superintendency of Colonel 
Scott came to its downfall. The poignant state- 
ments of a newspaper man, George W. ‘Blake, 
whom the governor appointed to rake over the 
prison scandals, portrayed in vivid colors the 
conditions which penal reformers, like Mr. Bar- 
rows, had pointed out and decried for many 
years but to which the ear of the public was 
as deaf as that of the politician. 
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Popular indignation as the result of the pub- 
licity given to Mr. Blake’s reports, and the open 
antagonism of the senatorial leaders from New 
York city to the appointment of Judge Riley as 
superintendent of prisons, gives opportunity to 
the new superintendent, not had by his predeces- 
sors, to appeal for popular support from the in- 
terested public. This appeal has taken form in 
a request to the governor for the appointment 
of a new commission on prison reform which 
“should formulate a complete system for the 
control and reformation of the prisoner,” to 
quote Judge Riley’s words, “a system which shall 
be more in accordance than our present one 
with the modern ideas of justice and modern 
methods of treating criminals, so as to attain 
the most beneficial results for them and at the 
same time conserve the interests of the state.” 

The personnel of the commission gives hope 
of the dawn of a new order of things penal 
in the state. Thomas Mott Osborne, who is 
chairman, was for many years president of the 
George Junior Republic, having recently re- 
signed to become chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor. The vice chairman, 
Prof. George W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of 
the Columbia Law School and candidate for the 
Court of Appeals at the last election, represents 
probably more than any other man of legal train- 
ing the militant attitude in reform of the criminal 
law. Judge Charles M. Hough of the United 
States District Court is known for his clarity 
of vision. Prof. Howard Townsend Mosher is 
a member of the faculty of Rochester University 
and Edward Bates of Utica is secretary and 
treasurer of the State Federation of Labor. The 
New York State Federation of Women’s -Clubs 
is represented by its president, Mary Garret Hay, 
who is also a director of Bedford Reformatory. 
The other women on the commission are the 
President’s daughter, Margaret Wilson, and 
Hannah Blum, wife of the chaplain of the New 
York Police Department though better known to 
social workers as a daughter of Henry Mor- 
genthau. The secretary and treasurer, E. Stagg 
Whitin is chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Committee on Prison Labor. 
He has investigated prison conditions in many 
states, his most recent work being for the Board 
of Public Affairs in Wisconsin. The inclusion 
of Judge Riley, the superintendent of prisons, 
secures for the commission the co-operation: of 
all prison officials. 

The new commission has issued a call for help 
and co-operation in its work from all interested 
in the possible accomplishment of the task be- 
fore it. It is anxious to hear from all persons 
having ideas as to the betterment that is possible 
and especially does it hope to get in touch with 
men of intelligence who have had experience 
within prison walls. 
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CASTING THE HOROSCOPE 
IN ILLINOIS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


At the close of this tense legislative year in 
Illinois and Chicago, it is difficult to discriminate 
sharply between the political and social signifi- 
cance of events. But it is much more evident 
that partisans are playing politics with social 
issues, than that those promoting or defending 
measures of social advance are dividing their 
forces by*resorting to political methods. Indeed 
the tests to which they have been put have very 
decisively united them in their social propaganda, 
notwithstanding they are more divided than ever 
before politically. This reassures the hope for 
the future and disappoints the foes of progress. 

No such gauntlet has been thrown into the 
arena of Chicago’s public interests since its 
streets were rescued from the conspiracy of pub- 
lic utility raiders and corrupt legislators and al- 
dermen, as was recently and unexpectedly flung 
at the feet of the Chicago Plan Commission and 
the retinue of organizations enlisted in the cru- 
sade for the better and more beautiful city. The 
great plan initiated by the Commercial Club, 
comprising most of Chicago’s richest and com- 
mercially influential men, for two years has been 
developing in the hands of the Plan Commission 
authorized by the City Council and appointed by 
the mayor. Surprising progress had been made. 
The link connecting the north and the south sides 
was ordered by ordinance extending Michigan 
Boulevard, on two levels, across the space which 
has cut off the boulevard connection on both 
these sides of the city. 

The widening of Twelfth Street to be the 
great east and west thoroughfare was also 
achieved, by act of the City Council and is in 
process of realization. But still more surprising 
was the success of the commission in recovering 
the Lake Michigan riparian rights of the city 
from the Illinois Central Railroad, which had long 
laid claim to the water front. Through the joint 
commissioners, the railway and the City Council, 
a readjustment was effected whereby the city is 
free to create outlying parks by “made land” and to 
construct interior lagoons along the whole water 
front from Grant Park at the center to Jackson 
Park and up the Midway ten miles to the south. 
These plans also provided for a great civic cen- 
ter a mile across the river on the west side and 
therefore protected the city center from the fur- 
ther encroachments of railway freight terminals, 
which now dangerously congest its street traffic. 

All at once, in the very midst of this progress, 
a group of railways headed by the Pennsylvania, 
introduced ordinances into the City Council for 
the vacating of streets and alleys to enable the 
erection not only of a vast passenger station, but 
of a still vaster freight terminal, elevated from 
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fourteen to thirty-nine feet, like a veritable Chi- 
nese wall extending—passenger and freight to- 
gether—from Madison Street, the central east 
and west thoroughfare, south to Sixteenth 
Street. These ordinances were introduced not 
only without conference with the city’s official 
plan commission, but at the very time requests 
were vainly urged upon the railways to confer 
with the commission over their respective plans. 

As soon as it thus became evident that an at- 
tempt was being made to get action upon these 
railway ordinances without deliberation and ex- 
pert advice, city planners and citizens of all 
classes in all sections arose in arms. The City 
Club held a series of noon discussions at which 
all sides were heard and were subjected to chal- 
lenge. The City Council’s special committee on 
railway terminals held many public hearings, at 
which the railway architects, attorneys and man- 
agers led off, but were intrepidly, vigorously and 
unitedly followed up by other architects and engi- 
neers, civic and commercial bodies. Without 
committal to or insistence upon any one of the 
several railway terminal plans, emphatic demands 
upon the City Council for deliberate, expertly 
advised and comprehensive action were made by 
the Western Society of Engineers, the Chicago 
Architects’ Business Association, the Greater 
Chicago Federation, the Woman’s City Club and 
the Cook County Real Estate Board, which thus 
powerfully supported the fighting force of the 
Chicago Plan Commission and the City Club. 
Among the many men of public affairs taking: 
their stand for the city’s future was Frederic A.. 
Delano, president of the Wabash Railway, who. 
has been appointed by President Wilson a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Relations Commission, after 
having been nominated by ex-President Taft. 

While public sentiment was thus formulating 
itself, local politicians and locally interested 
shopkeepers lined up for the railway project be- 
fore they could understand or feel the weight of 
argument and public opinion. So quickly and 
strongly was the pressure of it brought to bear 
upon the City Council’s committee that attempts 
to “railroad” the ordinances through the coun- 
cil promptly gave way to action recommending 
the appropriation of $10,000 to employ a com- 
mission of experts to submit a railway terminal 
policy for the whole city. The City Council 
promptly appropriated the money, thus endorsing 
this same method of settling the issue. 

Despite the whispered claims and silent sus- 
picions that enough votes had been secured in 
advance to pass the ordinance, no one now fears 
that three-fourths of the aldermen will desire 
or dare to vacate these streets and alleys for a 
project which will thwart forever the plan for 
the city’s best development, or that eighteen of 
the seventy aldermen can not be found to block 
any such attempt. 
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It is well not only for Chicago, but for the 
whole country, that this attempt to ignore and 
ride roughshod over the newly asserted right 
of the cities to plan and control their own devel- 
opment should have been made in the light of 
publicity which Chicago has a habit of focusing 
upon its public affairs. Once for all, notice thus 
seems to be served upon all public utility corpo- 
rations that no longer can they dictate their own 
terms to self-respecting cities, but that only as 
they consult and conserve the city’s interests can 
they hope to promote their own. 

Closely in line with this issue is ‘the struggle 
for the “home-rule” of public utilities in Chicago. 
_ When the Legislature passed the bill constitut- 
ing a single state commission of five members 
to be appointed by the governor, with state-wide 
scope, practically all the commercial and civic 
bodies of the city sent strong delegations to the 
governor, which were headed by the mayor and 
almost. the entire City Council, to urge his veto 
of the bill. Notwithstanding the elimination of 
the -home-rule clause which he himself had 
favored, Governor Dunne signed the bill, claim- 
ing, in a statement issued “to the people of II- 
linois,” that it was his duty to the whole state 
to give it a law based upon the Wisconsin act, 
and including the best provisions in the laws of 
other states. He further promised to do his ut- 
most to secure a home-rule amendment to the 
act at the next session of the Legislature, and 
meanwhile pledged himself to appoint a commis- 
‘sion “of such character and ability as to place 
the cities of the state under no political dis- 
advantage by reason of the failure to include the 
home-rule amendment.” 

His veto of the bill providing for the con- 
solidation of Chicago’s four larger and seven 
smaller park commissions, which has long been 
sought by the people, still further complicates 
the situation and solidifies the opposition to the 
governor’s action. While constitutional objec- 
tions were given for his veto, his political en- 
emies account for it and for his signing away 
the home-rule rights of Chicago, by the political 
advantage of retaining the patronage of the park 
appointments and of gaining that of the public 
utilities’ commission. 

Practically all who have been in the long and 
successful struggle to make Chicago a council- 
governed city regard both these acts of the 
Legislature. and the governor as dangerously 
reactionary, virtually stripping the aldermen of 
authority to fulfil their hitherto great respon- 
sibility for the city and therefore depreciating 
their office in their own estimate and that of 
their fellow citizens. 


The mayor and city administration have been. 


quick to see and seize this political advantage in 
proposing the organization of “non-partisan 
home-rule clubs as fighting forces, until the 
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Legislature shall have restored home rule to 
Chicago.” It remains to be seen how “non- 
partisan” such clubs may prove to be. But it 
is safe to predict that whatever political ad- 
vantage may accrue to their promoter, the really 
non-partisan civic, commercial and labor or- 
ganizations of the city will unite to retrieve the 
loss and increase the gain essential to Chicago’s 
indomitable movement for social progress. 

What effect the new votes of women will have 
in deciding these issues at local elections is 
puzzling the politicians. Governor Dunne, how- 
éver, courageously signed the bill against tremen- 
dous .opposition from above and below. While 
not yet granted the right to vote in state elec- 
tions, until the constitution can be amended, the 
eligibility of a million and a half women to vote 
in national and municipal elections is an ‘un- 
known quantity which can not:be forecast. But 
the women’s organizations are being quickly and 
effectively united by the Chicago Woman’s City 
Club to train and encourage women to vote. 

The very day after the suffrage bill was 
enacted they decided “to make a concentrated 
effort to improve the city’s housekeeping,” and 
issued a call to all other women’s organizations 
to make the first point in a program for the city 
campaign the more effective disposal of the 
city’s waste. Noon meetings for the discussion 
of the most pressing problems in citizenship were 
begun ‘and will be continued for a month, and 
probably resumed in the autumn. The publica- 
tion of outlines for the study of citizenship, to- 
gether with reading lists, was provided for. The 
election commissioners of the county have also 
taken up the training of women to use the new 
voting machines which are being introduced. 
Other women are being trained to explain the 
process of registration and voting to the women 
of the city. It is thought that classes for women 
voters may be held under the auspices of the 
commissioners. The experiment of using school- 
houses as voting places succeeded so well last 
spring that many more will be opened as better 
polling places’ for both men and women. Law 
schools are adding lectures and classes for 
women on the election laws. The managing 
committees of political parties are being urged 
to instruct precinct committeemen to encourage 
women to vote by relieving the surroundings of 
the polls from disagreeable features and by ex- 
plaining in advance the process of voting. 

The effect upon men of these educational 
movements for the training of women to vote 
will be watched with interest and hope. Cer- 
tain it is that with women’s ever-increasing 
discernment of the close connection between 
their household economy and public administra- 
tion, social politics seem destined to supersede 
merely partisan politics, as women’s votes may 
wield the ‘balance of power in city government. 
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THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO CITIZENSHIP 


By Simpon B®. Baupwin. Yale University Press. 
178 pp. Price $1.15; by mail of THm Survny $1.23. 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


en, WILLIAM Backus GuiITTMAU. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
238 po. Price $.75; by mail of THm SuRVEY $.84. 


“Governor Baldwin of Connecticut in this 
series of Yale lectures on the responsibilities of 
citizenship presents in a somewhat rambling and 
discursive vein the ideals for an education of a 
gentleman of the old school. He regards the 
educated man as a capitalist and a capitalist who 
can never become bankrupt. “Capital existing 
in any honest form brings respect; it also brings 
responsibility. A capitalist is always bound to 
use capital.” 

In discussing the shaping of education to citi- 
zenship he brings out the two callings of every 
citizen,—the particular one by which he earns 
a livelihood and the general calling which he 
has in common with the citizen and the man. 
He urges that special education is needed to fit 
a man for each of these special callings, though 
the second is not generally deemed as necessary. 

_As a whole the volume is an appeal to the col- 
lege graduate to take an interest in politics in 
a better sense. This he interprets, however, so 
far as the book shows, in a somewhat narrower 
sense than many of our present-day leaders. 

Little response is evident to the shibboleth of 
social service which is playing so great .a part 
these days. In places he shows an adherence to 
conservative views to which many would dis- 
sent, as where he says that a people may as a 
whole, be overeducated. 

* kK Ox 

Preparing for Citizenship is an elementary 
text-book in civics intended to supplement 
the author’s previous volume for older pupils, 
Government and Politics in the United States. 
He has remembered that government is to 
be studied as a living organism, and places 
stress upon the spirit and functions of govern- 
ment, rather than merely upon its, form. The 
pictures, although a number are of the custom- 
ary type such as photographs of the national 
and state capitol buildings, have on the whole 
been selected to show the dynamic functioning 
of government, whether it be the building of a 
road or the medical inspection of school chil- 
dren. All in all, the book gives a good living 
picture of the work the nation does through its 
governmental agencies, rather than a mere skele- 
ton description of the agencies through which 
work is done. 

Even making full allowance for the fact that 
the book is aimed at young people, in places it 
is written down to their level too obviously and 
in a manner that will seem to many boys and 
girls, preachy and goody-goody. Mr. Guitteau 
also at times quotes from authorities that young 
school barbarians are apt to regard as “dead 
ones.” Some years ago in Brooklyn, a green 
speaker at a local political convention arose and 
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began “Mr. Chairman, Plato says ne Eee got 
no further. The reference to Cicero at the be- 
ginning of the second chapter of Mr. Guitteau’s 
book tends to have the same effect. The me- 
chanical device of printing in italics the key 
words such as government, convention, etc., has 
not been followed at all times consistently. 

The chapter on public charities contains state- 
ments which make one ask, “Why?” But to 
this question no answer is given. Further along 
we learn that “social welfare imperatively de- 
mands a restriction of child labor and in recent 
years much has been accomplished in this direc- 
tion, largely owing to the activity of women’s 
clubs and other organizations.” This overlook- 
ing of the National Child Labor Committee and 
the consumers’ leagues is surprising. In fact 
the book in no place gives any satisfactory idea 
of the effect that the work of national and local 
social organizations is having upon governmental 
activities. James P. Heaton. 


A BUNCH OF LITTLE THIEVES 


By Davin S. Grepnperc. The Shakespeare Press. 336 
pp. Price, $1.35; by mail of THr Survny, $1.46. 


This book is crude in literary workmanship, 
not convincing in some of its situations, and 
highly improbable in a part of its chronology. 
In spite of its defects, however, it bears con- 
vincing internal evidence of having been written 
by one who has himself either lived through 
many of the experiences described or has re- 
ceived much information directly from those 
who have so lived. It boils and bubbles hot with 
indignant protest at the ignorance of boy nature; 
—the benumbing incompetency, and the cruel 
brutality, with which boys from poor homes and 
the commercialized streets of our cities are 
treated. 

The indictment is really drawn against the 
home, the school, the juvenile court, the com- 
munity, and the industrial school to which the 
rest of us send boys who incarnate our failures. 

The assumption of our truancy and juvenile 
court laws.is, that boys will get a square deal 
and a real chance after they have been sent to 
parental school or juvenile reformatory. The 
thesis of this book is that this assumption is 
false in at least one school. The implication is 
that it is false in many schools. 

This issue must be squarely met by those who 
are responsible for the care of juvenile delin- 
quents. There is real danger that our care of 
delinquents by probation officers will prove in- 
efficient for at least two reasons. First, that the 
probation officer will be given so many children 
to care for that he can care adequately for none; 
and, second, that the troubles of probation offi- 
cers will be multiplied by the attempt to care for 
boys and girls on probation who are so schooled 
in wrongdoing that nothing short of custodial 
care will suffice to control them. It is therefore 
of first importance that a judge of a juvenile 
court shall at all times be convinced that the 
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institutions to which he commits boys and girls 
are humane and efficient. Any fear on his part 
that a given institution is not humane, or efh- 
cient, or both, increases his reluctance to commit 
boys and girls that ought to be committed and, 
therefore, tends to increase the number of boys 
and girls on probation who cannot be so helped. 

It is the duty of the community to see to it 
that the alternative before the judge in any 
given case is between an‘efficient probation care 
on the one side and an efficient institutional care 
on the other hand. A weakness, or even a cur- 
rent belief in a weakness, in either probation 
or in institution, tends to break down efficiency 
all along the line in dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency. To use an illustration from baseball, 
the community must know that each position— 
that of probation officer and institution—is well 
played before we can be sure of a good “team- 
game” in the care of difficult boys and girls. 

Again, so far as institutions for delinquent 
boys are concerned, their efficiency cannot be ac- 
curately tested by drum and trumpet inspec- 
tions. Some way of knowing from day to day 
and week to week the actual experience of the 
boys and girls who go to institutions is neces- 
sary to a sound judgment as to the worth of the 
institution. 

The value of this book is its challenge. Are 
the alleged facts as to brutality and incompe- 
tence true? It is the duty of the community to 
know. If they are true—we are not only edu- 
cating “gunmen” in our congested streets, but 
we are “speeding up” the process in some of our 
institutions. Henry W. TuHurston. 


THE ECONOMIC UTILIZATION OF HISTORY 
By Henry W. FarnaM. Yale University Press. 
Price $1.25. By mail of THe Survey, $1.35. 
The Economic Utilization of History, by Pro- 

fessor Farnam, is an appeal to economists, and 

perhaps no less to lawmakers and the public, to 
analyze the economic experience of the past in 
order that present-day problems may be ap- 
proached and that laws may be drafted with 
greater intelligence. The author declares that 
his purpose is “to emphasize three considera- 
tions, (1) the need of systematic and concerted 

extension of this (the historical) method; (2) 

the scientific value of historical facts; and (3) 

the importance of utilizing the great amount of 

economic material contained in the history of 
our own country.” 

Emphasis is laid upon the advantages for 
economic observation under the political system 
of the United States. The need of more and 
better protective legislation in behalf of indus- 
trial workers is discussed and attention is di- 
rected to the haphazard and unscientific methods 
in legislation that have hitherto prevailed. The 
author feels that much social work at the pres- 
ent time is misdirected in that it does not touch 
fundamentals, but he believes that there are 
“signs of a better social vision.” 

The book contains an interesting description 
of the unique industrial experiment at the Zeiss 
Optical Works at Jena, Germany. 

Joun A. Fitcn. 
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EUROPEAN CITIES AT WORK 


By Freperic C. Hown. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
370 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of THe Survey $1.90. 


THE MAKING OF A TOWN 
By FranK L. McVny, A. C. McClurg & Co. 221 
pp. Price $1.00; by mail of Tur Survey $1.09. 


THE SOCIAL CENTER 


Edited by Epwarp J. Warp. D. Appleton & 
pany. 359 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
Survey $1.61. 


The average thoughtful citizen who is begin- 
ning to have a vision of what the city can be 
and do for its dwellers will find his vision 
crystallizing into a definite picture, and even 
into a program for effort, as he reads Frederic 
C. Howe’s book on European Cities at Work. 
For it is a record of achievement and as such 
it should prove a stimulus to those practical 
citizens who always want to know whether a 
thing has ever been done before. It is a verit-. 
able compendium of facts presented in an illu- 
minative and readable way. 

Dr. Howe idealizes the German city, and does 
so with abundant justification if the reader mere- 
ly keeps American cities in mind. Only in 
statements concerning congestion and _ the 
restricted municipal suffrage does the note of 
criticism creep in. 

Two big facts stand out which will doubtless 
prove surprising to many American readers. 
One is that the German city of today, quite as 
much as American cities, is a product of the 
last twenty or thirty years. “Only its location, 
its traditions, its royal palaces, and its beauty 
are old.” Growth of population has been paral- 
lel with that of our own cities, and the com- 
paratively recent development of advanced 
municipal activities and policies leaves no room 
for the excuse that the cities of the old world 
have had more time in which to work out the 
extension of their functions. 

The other big fact is that their municipal 
socialism is not due to “reformers” but to busi- 
ness men. That business men with political 
power “do not legislate in the interest of their 
class as they do in America” is an anomaly, as 
Dr. Howe says, for he points out that there is 
“no other country in the world in which this is 
true.’ He tries to find the explanation in the 
“psychology of the people, traceable to home 
rule,’ but while his points are suggestive and 
interesting they leave room for many.questions 
and are not as satisfying as might be wished. 

The differences between German and English 
cities are set forth with great clearness, and the 
contrast between German emphasis on city serv- 
ice and “community living” and the sort of 
municipal administration occasioned by the fact 
that “the British voter thinks in economic rather 
than in personal terms,” is particularly illu- 
minating. 


Com- 
THE 
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Dr. McVey’s book on The Making of a Town 
is a useful manual which should prove of great 
value to officials and earnest citizens in small 
communities. It is one more illustration of the 
way in which a state university may serve peo- 
ple. As president of the University of North 
Dakota, Dr. McVey has perhaps had in mind 
the needs of the small towns in his state, but 
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his book should find a wide reading among 
small town dwellers from one coast to the other. 

While drawing suggestion from European as 
well as American municipal activities, his mes- 
sage is more instructive than descriptive. It 
bears not the slightest earmark of the learned 
treatise, but its language, as clear and simple as 
the five words of its title, is the sort which the 
man in the street will find readable. 

There are slight inaccuracies, as when the 
town of Le Clair is said to be in Missouri. And 
the student who knows the towns named will 
criticize the classing of Gary, Hopedale and Le 
Clair with Port Sunlight, Bourneville, and 
Alfredshof in Essen, when instances are given 
by which the manufacturing village under com- 
pany control may be “best illustrated.” But the 
practical adaptation to the small town of the 
principles of town planning, arrangement and 
width of streets, simplified and efficient ad- 
ministration, budgets, public health, education 
and recreation, is sound and greatly needed. 

There is also much good advice concerning 
the diversification of industries in the chapter 
on the relation of the town’s business to its civic 
life. And it is interesting to note that almost 
at the outset a town survey is suggested, with a 
simple outline of what it should cover. The 
chapter on organizations and what they can do 
for the town is particularly valuable as indicat- 
ing the way*in which the practical civic work 
may be carried out. 

Even to the dimensions of schoolrooms, their 
ventilation, lighting and decorating, and to the 
menu and service in the dining room of the town 
hotel, concrete suggestion is given, and to this 
concreteness much of the value of the book in 
serving its purpose is due. At the end there is 
a short and good set of references for each 
chapter. 

rie) Ok 

Information as to municipal activities else- 
where is invaluable, and practical guide books 
on what to do, whether in small towns or large, 
are useful, but there is another element to our 
social and civic problem—the spirit and way of 
working together. The volume on The Social 
Center, edited by Edward J. Ward, is the first 
expression in book form of the rapidly growing 
movement to provide for and promote the spirit 
and way of working together. If we are ever 
to develop in this country that “community liv- 
ing’ which Dr. Howe finds in German cities, if 
we are ever to give the springs of democracy 
the opportunity to flow unimpeded and untaint- 
ed, the social center movement will help to show 
us how. Mr. Ward’s book is the expression of 
the idea and ideal to which he has devoted so 
much activity and thought, and which others in 
city, town and rural community, through school, 
recreation center, university extension, art gal- 
lery, library, and other neighborhood focal 
points are developing so splendidly. The book is 
largely a re-statement and collation of previous 
writings by Mr. Ward and others. The sub- 
stance of it is thus familiar and needs no exposi- 
tion to readers of Ture Survey, who will re- 
cognize at once the value of having the material 
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in permanent and convenient form. The school, 
as the people’s gathering place, plays the major 
part in the social center movement, and to its 
adaptation the book is mainly devoted. But for 
all who want to help make any of the institu- 
tions of our community life serve democracy in 
the highest degree, this book will prove indis- 
pensable. GRAHAM RoMEYN TAYLOR. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN GREECE 

By Grorep Demetrios. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

168 pp. Price $.60; by mail of THr Survey $.67. 

This little volume of the memories of a Greek 
boy from Macedonia possesses unusual charm. 
It has too a timely interest, for it gives a vivid 
insight into the life of the village folk of the 
region which has been the theater of the Balkan 
war. 

From this primitive life, curiously redolent still 
of ancient Greece and overshadowed by the more 
barbaric power of Turkey, this high school lad 
came to Boston and was put to work for “quick 
cash” at blacking boots. At this he worked ruin- 
ously long hours, with no knowledge of English 
or opportunity to learn it, with no training (or 
prospect of training) for any better kind of 
work. Just as his health seemed giving way, 
the one chance out of ten thousand brought him 
into contact with an older man, an artist, who 
felt the situation so keenly that he induced the 
boy to leave his work. This.friend, as he came 
to know Demetrios better through the effort to 
find more suitable employment for him, discov- 
ered in him what appears to be a genuine 
gift for sculpture. Now he is trying to secure 
an opportunity to develop this talent. 

These facts of George Demetrios’ American 
experience are not touched on in the book and it 
it to be hoped that he, like Mary Antin and 
Yoshio Markino and others, may make the effort 
to describe not only his memories of his native 
country but the experiences of transition and 
readjustment. All students of immigration, all 
persons interested in the contacts of different 
currents of tradition, must rejoice in the appear- 
ance of every such first hand contribution to our 
understanding of the elements that are entering 
into our ever more complex culture. 

EmiLy GREENE BALCH. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF PITTSBURGH 

By J. T. Holdsworth. 229 pp. 

Among the many current studies of local con- 
ditions this volume is significant as having been 
prepared for the City Council of Pittsburgh by 
a professor in the University of Pittsburgh. This 
city, which gave no warm welcome to the facts 
portrayed by an outside group of investigators, 
has now undertaken a study ot its own economic 
conditions “predicated upon the idea that 
industrial and commercial progress is largely de- 
pendent upon social and civic conditions.” The 
findings of an investigation so originated will un- 
doubtedly be given a thoughtful hearing and 
should have a direct influence on civic action. 

The topics considered are: the smoke problem, 
workingmen’s homes, rents, wages, unemploy- 
ment, the cost of living, recreation, taxation and 
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the use of land, and municipal efficiency. For 
each there is a general statement of conditions 
in Pittsburgh and of certain developments along 
these lines in other cities, followed by con- 
clusions as to next steps in Pittsburgh. The 
statistics on which the conclusions are based are 
few and ‘far from convincing, a result, probably, 
of the endeavor to cover with a small-staff so 
wide a range of topics in a short period of field 
work. 

Even for the topics to Mhich most time was 
given, such as housing, the data are inadequate. 
The particular phases discussed are the insuffi- 
cient number of houses for workingmen and the 
matter of rents. Over fifty pages are given to 
pictures of houses in’ Pittsburgh and in cities of 
corresponding size—Cleveland, Milwaukee, Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia, Detroit, Newark, Baltimore. 
On these the comparisons as to rent are based. 
Professor Holdsworth objects to the statement 
about rents in Pittsburgh-made in the report of 
the English Board of Trade, because the houses 
chosen in Pittsburgh were not, he thinks, typical. 
‘He, of course, lays himself open to the same 
criticism. Ten selected houses in each city cer- 
tainly do not give a sound basis for comparative 
statistics. 

This same general criticism may be applied to 
the comparisons of food cost. Prices of cer- 
tain articles were secured in sixty stores in Pitts- 
burgh and in six to ten stores in certain other 
cities, and from the figures so obtained ‘con- 
clusions are drawn. One could wish that either 
money had been appropriated for more thorough 
investigation or that the work had been confined 
to the adequate presentation of certain topics. 

The value of the report as a working manual 
would have been increased had it indicated which 
activities are already under way and the ser- 
vice which the community as well as the City 
Council might render. 

The renort is none the less interesting as indi- 
cating the increasing desire of the public and of 
city officials for knowledge of community con- 
ditions. Professor Holdsworth recommends con- 
tinuous surveys in certain specialized fields. If 
his program is carried out and if these studies 
are accurate and detailed, Pittsburgh will set a 
new standard for a municipality in studying its 
own problems. 

Marcaret F. ByIncTon. 


MONARCHICAL SOCIALISM IN GERMANY 
By EuMer Roperts. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Price $1.25; by mail of TH Survny $1.37. 
Monarchical Socialism in Germany is valuable 
not only because of its authority but because 
the writer has succeeded in grouping the vital 
points in such a way as to give a clear picture 
in outline. For those wishing to make a study 
of Socialism in Germany and to whom the sub- 
ject is new, it will serve as an excellent door. 
The author makes every chapter point toward 
his object which he gives in the opening sen- 
tences of the first chapter: “The motive of this 
writing is to convey some notion of the extent 
in which the associated monarchies, forming the 
German imperial states, are engaged in profit- 
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yielding undertakings that in other states are 
usually left entirely to persons or companies, 
and also to give some account of other social 
and economic experiments.” 

The State Enterprises, 
Exchange Experiment, Unemployment Insur- 
ance, Taxing the Increase in Land Values 
(modified single tax) are some of the chapters 
of especial interest. The book can easily be read 
in two hours and is full of facts useful to the 
beginner in the study of any and all types of 
socialism. 
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PERSONALS 


THat it is not necessary to delay motherly 
oversight of the girls of the street until -the 
city can appoint women to its police force, has 
been proved by the first six months’ work of 
Mrs. Thomas H. Tyler, Boston’s street matron. 
About the first of the year the Florence Crit- 
tenden League of Compassion, desiring to join 
preventive measures to its rescue work, rented 
an apartment in the Fenway, and established 
Mrs. Tyler there in homelike surroundings. From 
that center, night after night she has gone about 
the streets and the parks, into the theaters and 
cafés, wherever girls are to be found, and has 
quietly and unobtrusively given her help where 
needed. She has no police authority, no dis- 
tinctive dress or badge and does her work by 
the sheer force of her friendliness. The service 
she renders runs the whole gamut of girls’ needs. 
It varies from seeing a simple country girl safely 
on to the right car to plucking swiftly back an 
equally simple girl from the final misstep. 

She is.a friend to girls and her entire formula 
of service is embraced in the phrase so often on 
her lips: “She saw I was her friend.” Nor is it 
an idle formula with Mrs. Tyler. The girls she 
helps are her friends—they are not cases; they 
are individuals who need Mrs. Tyler. 

The society back of Mrs. Tyler hampers her 
by no rules. It furnished the apartment—named 
it the Shelter—it pays her salary, and provides 
her with a liberal expense account. Having done 
this, it wishes her Godspeed and leaves her alone. 
Mrs. Tyler has no board meetings to attend— 
except as she tells of results—she is not com- 
pelled to discuss Mary or Jane or Susan with 
a supervisory committee. The society looks at 
her work and is satisfied. 

While generalization is difficult because each 
‘girl has her own peculiar needs, it is safe to 
say that the Shelter is possibly the most effective 
instrument Mrs. Tyler uses. Here she invites 
her girl friends, for a day or a week as the case 
may be, and here they find a home—many of 
them for the first time. She believes it to be 
of prime importance that the bewildered girl 
shall get a chance first to catch her breath and 
then to get a fresh grip on her self-respect. So 
the girl is at once made to feel that she is a 
friendly guest, not an inmate, of a friendly home. 

So when Gertrude, a college girl whose lapse 
was chiefly occasioned by sheer laziness, came 
home with Mrs. Tyler, they visited concerts and 
art museums in deference to the visitor’s tastes. 
On their return other friends of Mrs. Tyler came 
in, in a perfectly normal fashion, and Gertrude 
felt herself one guest among many. So Mrs. 
Tyler quietly emphasized the beauty of enjoying 
those delights in a perfectly legitimate way and 
in companionship which left no bitter taste. But 
Mrs. Tyler’s other friends were all workers, and 
Gertrude was given something to think about. 

Annie, however, had known but little of home 
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Photo by Louis Fabian Bachrach. ' 
MRS. THOMAS H. TYLER. 


life. When Mrs. Tyler picked her out from a 
crowd of roystering sailors, she needed physical 
care. Her clothes were dirty; disease and ver- 
min rioted in her sick body. When she was clean 
and whole—the society’s expense account pro- 
vided a new outfit for her—Annie’s tastes were 
also consulted. She knew nothing of art or mu- 
sic, but, she did like animals, and Mrs. Tyler 
took her to the zoo at Franklin Park.’ The next 
night they went to prayer meeting and strangely 
enough the lesson that evening was on repent- 
ance. When Mrs. Tyler tucked her in bed that 
night, Annie said, “I think I could say a little 
prayer myself tonight.” 

Mrs. Tyler’s activities in no way supplant those 
of the established agencies; they supplement 
them, and offer opportunity to exceptional wom- 
en to do preventive work of exceptional value. 
It is significant that the organization behind Mrs. 
Tyler, one long known for its rescue work, has 
now turned its attention in the direction of pre- 
ventive work. 


Wittiam Horton Foster. 
* KX 


ISITORS to the New York School of Philan- 
thropy library will miss a face which is 
familiar to all users of its books. In the late 
spring, Helen Page Bates who had been on 
the library staff since 1906, left to become head- 
worker at the Franklin Street Settlement, De- 
troit, thus taking up again work in which she 
had been active previous to taking her training 
as librarian in 1902. Before coming to New 
York, Mrs. Bates—or Dr. Bates, for she was a 
doctor of philosophy of Wisconsin University— 
had worked in Philadelphia and Minneapolis set- 
tlements, being headworker in Unity House in the 
latter city. During her residence in New York 
she lived at Union Settlement. The Franklin 
Street house is the oldest and most solidly en- 
trenched settlement in Detroit. 
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MARGARET F. BYINGTON. 


MARGARET F. BYINGTON, since 1909 con- 
nected with the Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation, has 
resigned to accept an appointment September 1 
aS supervising district secretary in charge of the 
Department of District Work and Co-operation 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. She has 
had ample preparation for her work of relief 
and rehabilitation of families and her direction 
of the co-operating agencies in this department, 
in her four years’ connection with the Foundation 
during which she made a comparative study of 
charitable institutions in many eastern cities, and 
in five years’ experience previous to 1907 as a 
district agent of the Boston Associated Chari- 
ties and with Charity Organization Society of 
New York. 
To this equipment of practical work she adds 
a special knowledge of living conditions gained 
by her work for the Pittsburgh Survey. She 
made an intensive study of the budgets of one 
hundred families and of the effects on house- 
hold life of work in the steel industry. These 
she brought out in Homestead, the Households of 
a Mill Town, in the Pittsburgh Survey series of 
volumes (Russell Sage Foundation Publications). 
Miss Byington is also author of several practical 
and widely used pamphlets. She is a graduate 
of Wellesley (1900) and took her master’s de- 
gree in sociology and economics at Columbia 
(1902). 
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DIXON VAN BLARCOM has been engaged 

as field secretary by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis. Mr. Van Blarcon is a Yale graduate and 
has had experience in anti-tuberculosis work un- 
der the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. He has been active in several campaigns 
for county tuberculosis hospitals. Last fall he 
conducted the Red Cross seal campaign in New 
York state. 
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IN accepting an appointment as assistant chief 

clerk for the employers on the Grievance 
Board established under the protocol in the waist 
and dress industry, Belle Lindner Israels added 
an acquaintance with another side of the life of 
the working girl. For a dozen years she has 
been interested in the problems of the play life 
of the city girl and as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Amusement Resources, she was largely 
responsible for the Dance Hall Law of 1908 and 
was active in the movement for making school 
houses recreation centers. 

Her new position brings her in touch with the 
problems of the city girl’s work life. It brings 
her in touch also with girls organized for com- 
mon defense at their work, whereas at their 
play, they are unorganized for protection against 
the commercial exploiters of pleasure. She finds 
among the organized working girls a spirit of 
personal independence and loyalty toward their 
organization and toward the protocol. No small 
number of the cases that have been adjusted in 
the first months of the board’s existence, repre- 
sent an effort on the part of the workers to pre- 
vent encroachments on their rights as set down 
by the terms of the protocol. Among the stories 
of loyalty which the new assistant clerk tells with 
keen appreciation is that of a shop chairman who 
had to be constantly on the watch and to fight a 
“mean” superintendent at every point in order to 
protect her charges. Finally the situation grew 
so tense that the employer offered to transfer 
the girl to another shop he owned where relae 
tions were harmonious and ‘where, as a further 
inducement, pay was almost double. She re- 
fused and is still fighting it out in the bad shop. 

But the assistant clerk is not blinded by her re- 
spect for the working girl to the other possibili- 
ties of human nature. She tells with a twinkle in 
her eye the story of another shop where on a 
certain class of waists the girls claimed that the 
rate of piece pay was lower than was paid for 
waists of about the same grade a year before, 
and offered their last week’s pay envelope in 
proof. Comparison of pay rolls for the several 
previous weeks with those of the year before 
proved that the girls had made a “demonstra- 
tion” that week—had “soldiered on the job” in 
order to get their piece scale raised. 

These are but two of the 2,000 cases referred 
to the board by either employer or worker. Of 
these, the vast majority were adjusted by de- 
puty clerks in the shop, about 300 were referred 
to Mrs. Israels and S. Polaikoff, her colleague, 
and the club on the union side, a few going u 
for adjustment to the chief clerk himself, W. 
H. Bartholomew. Only twenty-nine cases, for 
the most part those representing a principle 
which could be worked out into a code of regu- 
lations were referred to the full grievance board 
of fourteen members, half union officials and half 
employers. The board and its clerks are also 
working out plans for continuation schools in 
the waist and dress industry. 

Mrs. Israels still continues her activity in the 
recreation movement. She is at present serving 
on the citizens’ committee appointed to push 
legislation for a Board of Public Welfare. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“THE WHITE SLAVE”’ 


[A photograph of this statuette, by Abastenia St. 
Leger Eberle, was printed on the cover of THm SuRVPY 
of May 3, which contained several articles on the 
prevention of the social evil. Letters of protest and 
of approval were published May 31 together with an 
editorial paragraph; further letters on June 14.] 


To THE EpITorR: 


And serve you right! 

If you think you gain anything by exploiting 
all the crude thoughts that come your way on 
the “sex” question—you will learn more if you 
live long enough. 

I didn’t write you about that picture! 

Some day I will write you all about this sex 
question. Meanwhile you will get your fingers 
burnt some more. 

Also glorifying the crudities of the labor 
leaders, who like to go on the picket lines and 
be jailed as martyrs and write poems on the 
scums and bums who sit on the park benches 
and loaf in dissatisfaction. 

Some day you will find out that the decent 
people are in a majority! 

JosepH D. Hormes. 

New York. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Your recent issues indicate that the recent 
front page illustration of the white slaver and 
his victim has received the adverse criticism of 
many of your readers. Your strong reply meets 
my hearty endorsement. 

In the summer of 1911 I had a part in the 
federal enforcement of the Mann act and learned 
of the horrors of this infamous traffic. I also 
learned that judges, officials, jurors and the gen- 
eral public were indifferent toward its enforce- 
ment, though some improvement in this regard 
seems to have taken place. 

It is necessary for the preservation of the 
social fabric that the dangers of the traffic be 
' generally known. The public conscience needs 
to be aroused, to be startled, to be horrified. To 
this end the illustration is valuable, only it does 
not go far enough. It omits the picture of the 
worse trafficker, the gilded scoundrel who seduces 
the victim through the forms of matrimony. 

Houston, Tex. 


To THE EpITorR: 

I have noticed the denunciations of the picture 
upon the cover. May I say that while it may 
have been a mistake to place the picture on the 
outside of the magazine, those who have cared 
for the young girls who are in danger of being 
the victims of the atrocious white slave traffic 
must sympathize with the motive which actuat- 
ed you in forcing the matter on the public. even 
by such a method as this. 

So many persons are unconscious of the evil 
that exists in the world, I can scarcely blame 
one who tries to shock them into a different 
state of mind, even by forcing on their attention 
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such horrors as these. The dark places of the 
earth are full of wickedness, and it is not so bad 
to go too far in giving information of existing 
evils as not far enough. 

One of your most severe critics seems to look 
at the matter from a purely artistic point of 
view. 

Let us take the part of these poor victims 
(with decency and good taste if possible) but 
let us take their part at any rate-—C, 

Boston. 


To THE EpITorR: 


Please send me ten copies of THE Survey 
bearing the white slave cover. I have been 
keenly interested in the comment that that num- 
ber of THE Survey brought from friends and 
members of our household who saw it. You 
have roused people and made them think by your 
courage in portraying the horror. 

Epwarp A. RUMELY. 

La Porte, Ind. 


To THE EpITorR: 


That picture was like a blow from a clenched 
fist at the end of a strong arm. I sat looking 
at it for quite half an hour, and never before 
did the horror of the traffic it represents so sink 
into my soul. The protests against the publica- 
tion of such a picture only serve to show that 
the white slave agitation is as yet merely a fad 
with a lot of aesthetic souls. They do not 
realize that an actual trade in flesh and blood 
and beating human hearts is going on now and 
here. (It visn't, possible. This is England’; 
declared Betty’s aunt when informed of the 
child’s fate. Betty has a considerable number 
of aunts of both sexes in America. 

Poor parson that his artist father must save 
his soul from being contaminated by THE 
SurRvEY ! 

I am reminded by this correspondence of the 
protest a lady once made to a young man who 
said that as soon as the public school then build- 
ing was completed he would take his children’ 
out of the private school and put them where 
they belonged—in the public school. The dear 
lady was horrified. Allow two beautiful children 
to associate with all kinds of children! What 
would become of their ideals !—and as for their 
morals, heaven help them! (As a matter of 
fact there are few private schools in which there 
is a higher moral standard than exists in the 
public schools of America. It is a standard 
born in the fierce struggle and competition of 
boydom. ) 

“You don’t want your children to go through 
the mire, do you?” she asked in exasperation. 

And the young father replied: “Yes, so long 
as there is mire in life my children must know 
about it. In a country such as ours we must all 
go up together or all stay down together.” 

The attempt of the few with money to climb 
up out of the mire is pathetic, it is so hopeless. 
I just read of the carefully educated millionaire’s 
son who was carried aboard the yacht every 
night helplessly drunk. Of course no one wants 
his children’s minds soused in the mire. But 
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since they must know of it sometime why not 
allow them to go into life with understanding? 
I cannot think of any boy in America of even 
ordinary intelligence and decency who would 
not. see the horror of prostitution in The White 
Slave, and who would not hate it forever. Most 
of our sermons, talks to boys and girls, lectuges 
to woman’s clubs, etc., lack “punch’—no one’s 
feelings are hurt. That picture has more punch 
in it than anything ever written. Of course, 
some good souls will be offended, but “the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the vi- 
olent take it by force.” 

The side-stepping and padding in religious 
and moral teaching are bearing their legitimate 
fruits—the evils continue. It is quite true as 
one of your critics says, that the artist “allowed 
her imagination to go deep into the haunts of 
vice before she made this statue.” It went a 
lot deeper than that of the critic. Let us thank 
God that it did. 


Ray F. Carter. 
[Educational Director First Congregational Church.] 
Oakland, Cal. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Is it possible at all for me to procure plaster 
reproductions of Miss Eberle’s work, the White 
Slave, Little Mother, etc.? We in the West 
have no opportunities such as you have of keep- 
ing in ‘touch with “sociological art.” I am at 
present at work organizing a social service 
parish, I may speak of my experiences in 
Chicago to the people, I may give them what I 
acquire from THE Survey, and other such 
magazines—but I cannot, with the spoken word— 
do the work ‘as effectively as might be done 
were it possible to illustrate by permanent and 
temporary exhibits. ; 

I cannot conceive of anything which would 
bring home to a person the awfulness of the 
white slave traffic as Miss Eberle’s statue does. 
The reproduction on the cover page brought it 
home to me very forcibly—in such a way as it 
has never been brought home to me,—and I have 
a record of four years’ work in the Juvenile 
Court and slums of Chicago. 

Could Tue Survey make it possible for us 
to secure reproductions—in plaster preferably— 
but if not, photographic reproductions’ of size 
large enough to attract attention in an exhibit? 


ALBERT E. SELCER. 
[Vicar St. Stephen’s Church.] 


Omaha, Neb. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Permit me, as the mother of a son and a 
daughter and as one who is interested in the 
welfare of other people’s sons and daughters, to 
thank you for your use of the cover design of 
May 3. With this awful traffic reaching the pro- 
portions that it has, people need to be startled 
out of their false modesty, which is often a 
cloak for mere indifference. 

10n her return to New York in midsummer, Miss 
Eberle plans to arrange for an enlargement of the photo- 
graph used on the May 8 cover. Her studio is at 206% 
West Thirteenth Street, New York. She is enlarging the 


figure of the young girl, and hopes to get it cut in 
marble in Paris. 


THE SURVEY. 


Surprised that any thoughtful person could 
condem your use of the design, I called the at- 
tention of my twenty-one-year-old daughter to 
it, without comment. After -a moment, she 
remarked, “In view of the fact that fifteen thou- 
sand girls are wanted for San Francisco in 1915, 
I think that cover is excellent.” 3 

If this is the effect which the illustration has 
upon a high-minded girl, I think no man need 
shrink from having the paper where his mature 
sons can see it. 

Jutta G. Bascock. 

Bakersfield, Cal. 


To THE EpITorR: 
You are everlastingly right. One can not 
sound a battle-cry in a whisper.—W. 
Washington, D. C. 


To THE EpITorR: 

I am greatly interested to note the diversity 
of opinion among subscribers regarding the 
cover of the issue of May 3. Please accept for 
what it is worth my hearty approval and God- 
speed. Good folk now as always need a lot of 
stirring up; as a lady said to me a few days ago 
apropos of the vice agitation, some will have 
to be nauseated by it before most are moved. 


But will you not send the writer of the com- 


ment on the correspondence in the issue of May 
31, over to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, and tell 
him to take a good look at a statue facing the 
front of the Hall? It may impress upon him 
the fact that Mr. Beecher lived in Brooklyn and 
was pastor of Plymouth Church and that it was 
there that the incident of the slave auction oc- 
curred and not in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
which was and is in Manhattan.’ 

The next issue of the Congregationalist is an- 
nounced as a Henry Ward Beecher number. 
It will doubtless be worth reading and there, I 
doubt not, it may be noted that Mr. Beecher 
refused the doctorate preferring to be known 
simply as Mr. Beecher. 

A quarter of a century is long enough to 
forget a great many things, yet I do not believe 
Mr. Beecher would willingly have had his name 


4Unless Lyman Abbott in his life of Beecher is at 
fault, it was at Broadway Tabernacle that the incident 
occurred. But as one or two words were badly mis- 
printed in the editorial passage referred to, it may be 
of interest to repeat here in Dr. Abbott’s words, how 
the great pastor of Plymouth Church conducted an auc: 
tion sale of two slave girls who had attempted to escape 
from Washington, where they were about to be sold for 
exportation to New Orleans: 

“The story of their attempted flight reached northern 
ears. A meeting was held in the Broadway Tabernacle 
for the purpose of raising the necessary funds for their 
emancipation; the young preacher from the West was 
one of the speakers. He extemporized on the platform 
a slave auction and called for bids, the necessary amount 
was secured, and the girls were freed. This was the 
first of similar purchases during a period of ten-twelve 
years. He was criticized by radical abolitionists for 
wasting his energies in the emancipation of a few indi- 
viduals while the great slave empire was: left undisturb- 
ed; by others, for recognizing the rights of owners 
(by payment); by still others—more anxious that all 
things should be done decorously and in order than that 
anything should be done at all—for sensationalism in 
his methods. But Beecher’s object was not merely the 
manumission of a few individual slaves; he believed in 
the humanity of his fellows. He believed that thousands 
who would regard with apathy if not complacency the 
slave system at a distance, would regard with abhor- 


rence the return of an individual slave girl to a life. 


of enforced sin and shame.” 


July 12 
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dissociated from the church he founded and 
built up and served till his death, or be thought 
other than the simple, unpretentious man he was. 


A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER. 
Washington, D. C. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Some time ago I asked, in good faith, the 
editor of one of our best known magazines 
devoted to social and religious welfare to give 
their readers the answers to several questions 
concerning the nude in art, which I then present- 
ed with my letter. I could not understand what 
service the public presentation of likenesses of 
the human form could render. 

In thinking over various pieces of famous 
Greek statuary I could not see that it really con- 
duced to any public appreciation of beauty, ex- 
cept as our natures are tuned to accord with 
that particular phase. My letter and questions 
were politely, very politely returned—yes, I 
reckon I was very stupid. 

But in this white slave picture I am _ quite 
clear. Run over in your mind all the Venuses 
you can remember and see if there is a sugges- 
tion about this one on the cover of THE SuRVEY 
of May 3 which would place it in a class with 
the suggestiveness of most of the best of those 
of the Greeks. And yet mothers will halt the 
whole family in front of the de Medici and 
rave over its beauty, silencing any juvenile 
doubts with the artist’s usual unctuous remark 
about one’s mind being above such thoughts! 

How perfectly these letters show the extreme 
variants in the sex education of their writers, 
and all because most of that education has been 
received under conditions making it difficult 
really to understand any part of it. The letters 
of those approving your use of the picture do 
not strike me as emanating from loose or 
diseased minds. 

I send every copy of Tur Survey (as soon 
as I have read it through from cover to cover, 
including the “ads’”) to my friends, and I must 
have at least a dozen extra copies of May 3. 
I’ll call and get them before I leave town for 
the summer. 

AN EARNEST READER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To THE EDITor: 


I cannot bear-it not to add my word of com- 
mendation for your much discussed white slave 
cover. 

It is impossible to imagine how any one could 
look at it and feel anything but an overwhelm- 
ing flood of pity. If I had sons old enough to 
notice it at all, it should certainly be explained 
to them, and even though one were a “Methodist 
minister” his feelings would not be spared. 

As for the correspondent who intimated that 
Miss Eberle’s imagination was a depraved one, 
I have only contempt for such a type of mind. 
Anyone who can look at that little shivering, 
cowering, naked child, and not feel that she was 
created by a sympathetic, broad and noble spirit, 
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must indeed have missed the point of the statue. 
It would be useless to attempt to argue with 
such a type of mind. 

It is a little hard on you to have to read a 
stranger’s indignation, but my mind had to be 
relieved. 

Mary Cort SANFORD. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Permit me to say that I most heartily endorse 
the stand you take. I can see nothing immorally 
suggestive in the picture, but such a portrayal 
of evil as must shock and arouse to its extirpa- 
tion. I think your argument is unanswerable. 

M. B. WILLIAMS. 

[First Methodist Episcopal Church.] 

Omaha. 


To THE EDITOR: 


I want to say, as one of the young folks, that 
the picture on the May 3 Survey is not harmful 
to us. 

“Galahad,” whose “strength was as_ the 
strength of ten because his heart was pure” is 
an. ideal. This picture of the white slave is a 
warning. Are not both necessary? 

ELEanor BELL. 

Minneapolis. 


To THE EDITOR: 


I am a constant reader of your valuable 
magazine and every week I see that it finds its 
way to some one else whom I think it will in- 
terest. 

In the issue of June 14, I have noted the dif- 
ferences of opinion relative to the cover page 
of your issue for May 3. 

I am like the gentleman from Washington, 
D. C—‘Hit ’em again and hit ’em hard.” 

W. H. PINGREE. 

[Secretary Central Civic Committee.] 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


To THE EDITOR: 


I write to say that Mrs......... desires the 
copy of THE Survey stopped, since it has be- 


‘come increasingly more unfit for family read- 


ing in a household principally composed of 
ladies. —B. 
New Haven, Conn. 


To THE EpITor: 


Herewith I enclose twenty-five cents in stamps 
for which please send me another copy of THE 
Survey for May 3, with the picture of Miss 
Eberle’s wonderful statuette and the excellent 
collection of articles dealing with the campaign 
against vice of which Miss Eberle’s work forms 
so effective a part. 

I am perfectly amazed that such a picture 
should have aroused any criticism among people 
supposed to possess such social intelligence as 
the readers of THE Survey. Jane Addams is 
right, the evil is old, but there is a new con- 
science in dealing with it, but even newer than 
the new conscience is the new realization that 
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sin cannot be combatted by silence, that only the 
sunlight of the utmost publicity will cleanse 
these dark and festering corners of our social 
life. Prudery has ever been, however uncon- 
sciously, the chief ally of vice. 

Therefore, I say God speed THE Survey, in 
this and all its other battles against social wick- 
edness. I agree with my honored teacher, 
Prof. Rauschenbusch, who says in his. volume 
on Christianizing the Social Order, “If a man 
reads the Bible and Ture Survey, he ought to 
find salvation.” 

Rospert CuHipMAN HULL. 

[Pastor First Baptist Church.] 

Summit, N. J. 


To THE EpiTor: 

I enclose check for my renewal subscription. 
I have pleasure in sending it at this time hoping 
it may give you a little good cheer when so 
many have criticised you for publishing Miss 
Eberle’s statuette the White Slave. 

Those who find fault with it have forgotten, 
it seems to me, that a human body is neither 
pure nor impure. It is entirely unmoral. It 
is our thinking alone that makes it what it is. 
The statuette is designed to be nothing but the 
picture of an idea, the idea that there are degen- 
erate men who actually sell the souls and bodies 
of women. How anybody can see anything else 
than this in it, it is difficult for me to understand. 
I am sorry that anyone should have allowed a 
big idea to be obscured by a detail. 

Can you furnish me a good photograph of Miss 
Eberle’s White Slave? I want it for use in my 
educational work among forty young men on 
this general subject. : 
Henry E. Jackson. 
[Minister Congregational Church.] 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 


To THE EpiIror: 


While reading Ture Survey for May 31, I 
read of one who protested against your picture 
of the White Slave because his eldest son—a 
“Methodist minister” might see it and—well,— 
I don’t know what might happen—get shocked 
into insanity perhaps. 

Well, I pity the boy and he a minister. How 
the Bible must worry him! Mr. Editor, the 
blunt of the matter is this: We have too many 
of these fine-haired preachers who don’t know 
a spade when they see one—and are too nice to 
call it a spade when some one tells them what 
it is. Such bosh and nonsense! 

P. C. JoHNSoON. 

[Chaplain Nebraska State Penitentiary.] 

Lancaster, Neb. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Fathers and mothers of girls and boys no 
longer children but not yet grown-up, are sharp- 
ly touched by your cover of May 3. Some hail 
it as'an aid, others regret it as an intrusion. 

If those who hail it as an aid make it part 
of an instruction which rouses into vivid imag- 
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ination the evils and terrors of vice, then they 
err.’ They might as well take youngsters of that 
age through a doctor’s course in pathology of 
all kinds. If those who regret it as an intru- 
sion, regret it as an obstacle to keeping their 
young people ignorant of the existence of vice, 
prostitution and the attendant diseases, then 
they err. 

Grown people who urge “full instruction and 
warning” do not take into account the sensitive 
nervous systems of unformed youth, nor do they 
remember that the untrained will tends to go 
toward whatever is vividly imagined, without 
regard to its quality. On the other hand, grown 
people who urge “innocence and protection” do 
not take into account the danger and cruelty 
of unpreparedness, nor do they remember that 
facts known but not apprehended, are the ground 
work of future wisdom. 

The boys and girls of today, who are put 
through books on “what a girl should know” and 
“what a boy should know” and the like, and are 
allowed to read the literature, or detailed news, 
of vice, will not, twenty years from now, subject 
their own boys and girls to the same exciting 
and dangerous ordeal. They will tell them plain 
facts in natural order and let 
elaboration, feeding their imaginations only on 
what is wholesome and vigorous and presenting 
for their wills only temptation to well doing. 

Personally I agree with those who would have 
preferred the picture to be on the inside page. 
But even the best daily newspapers offer us 


parents, in their reading matter, a like problem | 


every day. 

That picture is less exciting to fresh young 
nerves than the insensitive representations of a 
sacred caress which have recently appeared on 
three different respectable covers and are very 
frequent on inside pages, on calendars, etc.; and 
any copy of Life insidiously corrupts minds, 
young and old, more sickeningly than anything 
straightforward ever can. 

The fact is that since the Lexow Investigation 
youth has been treated as a negligible portion of 
the serial-reading public. ‘Publicity’ addresses 
itself to tempered nerves. So we parents must 
contrive and enforce a new procedure to shelter 
youth, if it is to be kept fresh and sound-hearted. 
Publishers’ etiquette has ceased to help us, be- 
cause women have suddenly been taken out of 
the category of the sheltered —and youth, which 
shared their cloister, is overlooked. 


Annie Winsor ALLEN, 
(Mrs. Joseph Allen.) 


{Member Board of Managers, New York State Train- 
ing School for Girls at Hudson.] 


White Plains, New York. 


[Unless further ,letters raise wholly new points, the 
somewhat restricted space in our summer issues will be 
given up to other subjects. 

The letters published have fairly boxed the compass 
of opinion and the editors are appreciative of their frank- 
ness and predominant good temper. We have seldom 
had such downright evidence of the thoroughness with 
which THmb Survey is read and iaken to heart; the 
sturdiness with which a large company of readers can 
be counted upon to back up its efforts to push forward 
the boundaries of active social concern; their eagerness 
ae Cree in deyeloping a right technique to that 
end.—Ead. 


July 12, 1913. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT of Boys’ Club or correctional 
institution work desired by ome with twelve years 
experience. At present superintendent of large Boys’ 
Club. Highest references as to executive and dis- 
ciplinary ability. Address 1127 Survny. 


UNIVERSITY man, technically trained social 
worker, experienced in executive positions, is avail- 
able, about September 1st, 1913, for a position re- 
quiring constructive work. Address 1131 Survey. 


YOUNG woman, eight years experience in social 
work, desires position with settlement, institution 
charity organizaton, or any welfare work. D. H. O. 
c/o THN SURVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED 

An educated young man of distinct 
refinement, a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church, is wanted to assist in the 
Social Service work ofa large New York 
parish. The guidance and development 
of the spiritual and social life of boys 
and men are the first requirement. Ex- 
cellent home conditions and compensa- 
tion. For particulars address R. S. B., 
Tue Survey office,io5 E. 22d St., N.Y. 


WANTED 


Superintendent, Juvenile Detention 
Home, situated in Chicago; male or 
female; pay $125 per month, with 
maintenance. Competitive examination 
(No. 266) open to all citizens of the 
UiS,,at 10 A..M., July 28,1913... Hor 
application blank and further particulars 
apply to Cook County Civil Service 
Commission, 547 County Court House, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—Man for director of social center next 
winter, season 6 months, membership working boys 
and girls. Experience in club organization required. 
Address Secretary Playground Commission, City Hall, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


TRAVEL 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON ? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
FRANKLIN Squarn Housw a delightful place to stop. 
A home hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women, with a transient department. Safe, comfort- 
able, convenient of access ; reasonable. 
and ‘prices address Miss CASTIND C. 
311 Hast Newton St., Boston. 


For particulars 
Swanson, Supt. 


SCHOOLS 


Chicago Training School for 
Playground Workers. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 


Contribute Your Rent Money to the 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis 


At the East River Homes the net income from 
rentals is applied to the relief of 


SUFFERERS FROM TUBERCULOSIS 

Fire-proof buildings adjoining the John Jay 
Park. Fine view of the East River. Abundant 
air and light. Roof Gardens, Sleeping Balconies, 
Studio Windows, Baths, Electric Light. Every , 
hygienic and sanitary device for healthful 
homes. LOW RENTS. 


Address Superintendent East River Homes 
509 East 77th St., New York City 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass: 
. JAMES M. SHAW & CO, 
~25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
lor Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN LOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
ILREDERICK.LOESER & CO., 
484 IPULTON SvrREET, Brooktyn, N, Y. 


Newspaper Clippings, 
HHNRY ROMBIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing, Goods. 
Cc. H..& EK. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMBR & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 


- SEHMAN BROS., 
Iludson and North Moore Sts., New York 


| All Hospital Supplies. 
| SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
d 170 William St. New York 
Ideal Window Ventilators. 
DEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d Street, New York City 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


Training for Social Work 


In the class just graduated the school sent trained social 
workers into definite positions in the following kinds of work 
—among others: 


Charity Organization Society Children’s Institutions 

Probation Social Settlements 

Vocational Guidance Investigation of Industrial Conditions 
Work with Immigrants Housing 

Young Men’s Christian Association Association for Labor Legislation 

Boy Scouts Prison Association 

University Extension Teaching Child Welfare Exhibit and Public Health 


Send for Bulletins giving requirements, courses, etc. 


INGEDW) +Y._O ROK) SS? Cy HGO2@ 7 aeOUR PHILANTHROPY 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Room 94, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 


School for Social Workers 


Boston 


Maintained by Simmons College and 
Harvard University 


One year course, a preparation for any 
form of Socal Service, begins 
September 23. 


AMERICA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


S. S. NORTH LAND 


Special course for visiting nurses. 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 18 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


S. LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Advanced courses in Organizing Charity, 
Medical Social Service, Neighborhood and 
Community Work, begins September 10. 


Unusual opportunities in practice 
work. For circulars, address 


18 Somerset Street - Boston 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director 
ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


